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lofty foreheads.    I am speaking more especially of the wild
Arabs of the desert and not of the townsmen, whose faces,
however handsome they may be, are too often marred by
an expression of cupidity and cunning.

Jiddah, though dirty, is a very picturesque city. It
has narrow serpentine streets which are rarely more
than seven or eight feet wide, and is surrounded by
five turreted walls of great antiquity rising to a height of
twelve feet or so. Of these walls the northern measures
in length about seven hundred and thirty-one yards, the
southern seven hundred and sixty-nine, the eastern five
hundred and eighty-five, the western six hundred and
twenty-four, and the south-eastern, some three hundred
and seventy-nine. There are about three thousand houses
in the city, most of which are built of limestone and shut
out from the street by walls which sometimes conceal the
roofs of the houses within. Here and there a small
window in the surrounding -walls affords ventilation to
the house. It is only a few years since a big well
was dug at a place called Bashtar, some two miles
distant from the city, the water of which is con-
ducted by means of underground passages. This well
bears the name of the reigning Sultan of Turkey. Pure
drinking water being scarce, sakkds or water-carriers are
seen about the streets carrying the precious liquid on their
backs in big leathern bags. Of recent years several mosques
and caravanserais and one steam mill have been erected
outside the city walls. The governor's residence, together
with the post-office and almost all of the more modern
buildings, lies outside the walls, facing the Red Sea. The
shops, raised not more than a foot above the ground, are
about two yards and a half in width and some three yards
deep in the interior. Butchers, grocers, fruiterers, and
linen drapers are crowded together much as they are in an